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be cultivated more or less assiduously ; but, by comparison 
with the days when oratorical eminence was among the supreme 
ambitions of statesmen, it must be admitted that oratory is, 
not certainly a lost art, but a declining one, and that the orator 
has abdicated his power in favor of the journalist. In the long 
struggle between debate and the press, the victory of the press 
has been complete. In the presence of the nation — which, in 
countries like England and our own, is the true deliberative 
body, determining upon public measures long in advance of 
legislative action — the journalist, though unseen, holds the 
relative position of the legislator in the assemblage which, 
though pretending to originate, only goes through the process 
of formulating enactments already decreed by public opinion. 
The newspaper has become the natural outlet for the talent 
which once could find no expression but in oratory, and for the 
ambition which seeks power rather than applause. 

Dorset Gabdnbr. 



Art. IV. — Thomas Watson: Poems, viz. The Hecatom- 
pathia, or Passionate Century of Love; Melibmis, an 
Eclogue upon the Death of Sir Francis Walsingham ; The 
Tears of Fancy, or Love disdained. Reprinted and care- 
fully edited by Edward Arber, 5 Queen Square, Blooms- 
bury. London. 1870. (Arber's "English Reprints.") 

Generally just as the world's verdict is upon an artist, 
when time enough for maturing its judgment has gone by, 
there are cases where, through accidents of various nature, 
this verdict may require revisal. One of these accidents is the 
simple material limitation or scarcity of a man's work. The 
fame of the early painters Duccio and Angelico was long ob- 
scured, through the fact that their pictures were locked up in 
buildings not often visited. Pordenone and Moretto have suf- 
fered because the towns where they painted lie out of the com- 
mon route. Archilochus, placed by a long series of ancient 
criticism amongst the very highest poets of Greece, named, 
indeed, often with Homer, has lost his honors through some 
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malignant destiny which swept away the last surviving manu- 
script before transcription recommenced.* Literature presents 
only too many such gaps, which history records under the 
brilliant rubric of conquests, — Alexander at Babylon, Alaric 
at Rome, Baldwin at Constantinople, the allied armies at the 
Summer Palace, and, what would have been had the dominant 
rabble worked its lust six months since in Mazarin Street. 
Many a gallant nation has been thus beggared of its annals, 
and turned forth like a parvenu on history, by the brutal con- 
queror or the brutal mob. But we are rather concerned here 
with individual loss of fame by external causes. The last 
period, when this was frequent in England, falls within the 
reigns of Elizabeth and her successor. Half of Shakespeare 
himself was saved for us by the wholly exceptional literary 
taste of four players in his company. The fate of some 
among his contemporary dramatists is well known. And little 
but the empty name would have survived for the vast majority 
of his contemporary lyrical poets, had not the zeal of editors 
and publishers, rewarded only by the gratitude of those who 
love poetry, reprinted some uniqvie copy for the benefit of the 
present generation. 

In this small and honorable band Mr. Arber (whom we 
know solely through his publications) is one of the latest volun- 
teers : having brought out more than thirty volumes of rare 
prose and verse, belonging mostly to the Elizabethan period, 
within the last two or three years. These books are published 
at a price which would, in England, be very low, even for mod- 
ern popular works ; a handsome large-paper volume, giving the 
reader for four shillings what he might have spent years in 
waiting for, and would have expended twenty or thirty pounds 
to purchase. They are also edited with great completeness ; 
every book having sufficient prefatory notes to put us in posses- 
sion of the main facts, whether biographical or bibliographical, 
connected with it ; whilst the reprints themselves follow the 



» This, if we take the verdict of ancient literature upon itself, is considerably 
the greatest calamity, in point of lost genius, which the modern world has 
sustained. And there is a quality about the short fragments of Archilochus which 
confirms this estimate ; although there are a few Greek writers whom, for charm 
and pleasure's sake, one would sooner recover. 
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proper rule for reprints of this class, in literally reproducing 
the text of the originals. Gosson's works, Lyly's, Gascoigne's, 
Puttenham's and Webbe's books on poetry, Tottel's " Miscel- 
lany," — these names, which we take from the list, will suggest 
to those who care for the great Elizabethan age the value of 
Mr. Arber's series, and, we hope, may encourage them to sup- 
port him in a work which cannot (we suppose) be remunerative, 
even if it be to the editor a work of love. 

But the most interesting name among all Mr. Arber's re- 
prints, to our thinking, is that Thomas "Watson's, whose love 
sonnets it is proposed here to consider. " He is," says the ed- 
itor in his Preface, " a lineal successor of Surrey and Wyatt. 
Among all English poems published during his lifetime, his 
English poetical works, if an opinion might be ventured, 
should rank next to Spenser. That is, he should be placed 
before Sidney as a poet." We shall give reasons for dissent- 
ing from this latter judgment, whilst, on the other hand, 
we should place Watson's sonnets above Spenser's. At any 
rate, we claim for him a place in the first rank of the 
Elizabethan " Amourists," Shakespeare, always and in every 
circumstance exceptional, being here excepted. There is no 
room for comparison between him and any other man in Europe, 
from Chaucer before to Milton after, nor then, again (we hold), 
till we reach Sterne and three or four writers of this century. 
But this by the way. We return to Watson, giving first the 
few particulars hitherto recovered of his life, as recorded by 
Mr. Arber. 

Watson was born in London, probably about 1557, and 
closed his short but active career in 1592. He is heard of 
first as a student at Oxford (his college not specified), where 
his bent towards literature drew him oiF from the academical 
course of the day. Returning to London, he studied at the 
common law. Before 1581 he visited Paris ; but the brief 
remainder of his life seems to have been spent in London, 
where he produced five Latin and three English works, besides 
much left in manuscript, and lived in friendship with many of 
the best people of his time, including Lords Arundel and 
Oxford and the Sidneys. 

A translation of the " Antigone " into Latin was his earliest 
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publication (1581) ; " Aphoclis Antigone," as it stands regis- 
tered by a clerk of Dogberry's order in the old books of the 
Stationers' Company. This is dedicated to Philip Howard, 
Lord Arundel. Next year the " Hecatompathia " must have 
followed, for it is entered in March, 1682, as " Watson's 
Passions," a phrase which he employs to designate the separate 
pieces which compose the book, " manifesting the true frenzy 
of love." He thus put in his first claim to rank in that array 
of poets who glorify the century ; but fortune did not allow 
him to sustain it. Tor, although in 1590 appeared his " Mad- 
rigals," printed in collaboration with Byrd, yet these and the 
" Eclogue " of the same year are chiefly translations, the first 
from the Italian words set by Luca Marenzio, the latter from 
Watson's own Latin " Meliboeus," and it was not till the year 
after his death (1593) that his " Tears of Fancy " came forth. 
This posthumous child of the youthful poet had no ostensible 
editor, and " appears to have received little attention while 
passing through the press." It is, in fact, identifiable only as 
Watson's by his initials at the close, and by the evidence of 
style ; and although these evidences are quite sufficient, yet 
we may reasonably conjecture that in those days, when reviews 
were not, a book thus published had not its fair chance of 
success. At any rate, Watson, though several times placed 
with the best poets of his time during his life or shortly after, 
soon was forgotten ; and even the single copy in which his last 
and best poetry had survived, and only reprinted three hundred 
years distant from his death, wants two leaves. This poet is 
not a man of commanding genius, magis spes, perhaps, quam 
res ; yet we think that readers will acknowledge that he is very 
much above those whom the world might " willingly let die," 
and that fate has hitherto been hard upon him. Nunc tandem 
redit animus. 

" Though Watson apparently took no degree at Oxford, he 
must have been a prodigious student in those branches of 
knowledge to which he addicted himself. Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, with his own mother tongue, were at his command. 
He made himself at home with the entire body of Greek and 
Latin poets," says Mr. Arber ; at least, he shows a competent 
acquaintance with many of them, at a time when the study of 
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Greek was yet young in England. " He early occupied himself 
with translating Petrarch's sonnets into Latin, and seems to 
have delighted in many of the minor Italian poets of that 
school " ; quoting, indeed, one or two of the early lyrists, 
although (so far as we have observed) making no reference to 
Dante. '" William Bird and he first published madrigals in 
English," music and words together. " With the works of 
Pierre de Eonsard, Estienne Forcadel, and other like French 
poets, he seems also to have been familiar " ; he quotes the 
" Broticon " of Hercules Strozza, the " Erotopsegnicon " of 
Gervase Sepinus, the "Silva" of Girolam Parabosco, Sera- 
phine's " Strambotti," Agnolo Fiorenzuola of Florence, and 
other names now little remembered ; and he refers to Chaucer 
and Spenser amongst his own countrymen. 

This is a sufficiently copious magazine of material, though 
certainly not more than a poet should have, who desires ade- 
quately to fulfil his high function of elevating men through that 
pure and permanent pleasure which is the proper aim of his 
art. Yet in the " Hecatompathia," to which we now turn, 
Watson's genius appears often weighted down by his own 
learning. He has, as will be seen, prefixed to each poem a 
sort of preface, which must be assigned to his own authorship ; 
and when we read these and the poems themselves, we feel 
strongly how new a thing in England was then the whole range 
of classical and " polite " literature ; the peculiar air of the 
Renaissance hangs about the book ; it is like a gay and genial 
school-boy exulting in his studies ; it breathes a kind of inno- 
cent and attractive pedantry. Indeed, the essential idea of 
the work — as with Surrey and Wyatt before Watson, with 
Shakespeare and Spenser and Drummond beside and after 
him — is a " Renaissance " idea. The impulse to throw the 
subject of the poet's song into lyrical form, or to string passion- 
ate lyrics in series (an impulse which must be taken as the 
symbol that some unusual intensity of life was working in a 
nation), has thrice appeared in Europe, and thrice only. The 
first was that great movement of ^olian and Ionic minstrelsy, 
which is represented to us by Archilochus, Alceeus, Sappho, 
Simonides, Pindar, and other soul-stirring names. The fraction 
of their work which survives proves that this was the widest 
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and deepest of the lyrical outbursts of Europe, and that its 
almost entire loss is the greatest of all the bitter losses in 
literature. The second outburst (for Catullus and Horace 
were Greeks in Italy) is that which broke forth almost at once, 
with the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in Provence, in 
Sicily, in Italy, in Swabia. The genius of this movement was 
not only different from that which will be most clearly, though 
unsatisfactorily, expressed by the word " mediaeval," but in 
many ways antagonistic to " mediasvalism." For the lyrical 
poets, from Troubadour to Minnesinger, not only worked in a 
style and form wholly unlike that of the romances and fabliaux 
and monastic legends of the time, but express generally a tone 
of feeling — express often distinct and conscious sentiments — 
opposed to the common theology and morality of " mediaeval " 
Europe. The third lyrical outburst is that which, with a some- 
what over-cultured and " Alexandrian " character, great as has 
been the genius thrown into it, began in Germany a hundred 
years ago, under the ill-chosen name " Romantic," warmed the 
academic muse of France to a fervor and a spontaneity hitherto 
hardly displayed, but reached (in our opinion, indubitably and 
irresistibly) its highest and most exquisite development in our 
own poets, from Scott to Tennyson. What a noble subject for 
a truly critical survey does the barest of sketches suggest, if 
handled by one who should combine (for both are essential to 
first-rate and permanent criticism) the clear analysis of a 
Sainte-Beuve with the penetrative glow of a Euskin ! Under 
what a galaxy of great stars do we find ourselves ! But we 
must go back to our own little field in this heaven. 

The " Renaissance " movement (part of which we have 
found in the lyrical outburst of Dante's age), it is now beginning 
to be recognized, must be traced to the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and may indeed be felt there at least as essentially 
(though sometimes under curious disguises) as in the centuries 
often identified with it. But this movement was nearly spent, 
as a creative power, in its first scats, when it reached the later 
civilization of Spain, Northern France, and England. The last 
wave of Italian poetry, we might almost say, wafted the lyrical 
impulse to Britain ; for Tasso (contemporaneous with Eliza- 
beth's reign) was in his poetry, not less than his life, like one 
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born a little out of his due time. And, owing to the particular 
period when lyrical poetry (with literature generally in the 
modern sense) awoke in England, it was mingled with elements 
absent from the original outburst three centuries and a half 
before. The first period of our literature (say from Edward 
VI. to Charles I.) coincides with the last period of the " Re- 
naissance " ; it is hence affected by three great powers, com- 
paratively unfelt in the thirteenth century, — the spirit of Greece 
and Rome, the spirit of theological reformation, the spirit of 
physical science. These powers of course penetrated our 
writers in varying degrees : we may trace them distinctly, as 
they stand above, in Watson and the writers of the " Helicon," 
in Hooker and the writers of the " Paradise of Dainty Devices," 
in Lord Bacon and George Herbert ; and all combined in Mil- 
ton, who is the proper close and consummation of this epoch, 
as Chaucer is of the strictly " mediaeval." The presence of 
these elements gives a wider scope to our " Elizabethan " 
lyrical poets than was covered by the early poets of Provence 
or Italy. At the same time, there was so much before English- 
men of that day to be learned and attempted and incorporated, 
that there is something " Alexandrian " and artificial about 
them also ; more material than they could fuse (and even 
Shakespeare's earlier plays contain examples) with the perfect 
spontaneity and freshness which marks the outburst of Hellenic 
lyrical song. 

These remarks may, we hope, serve as a general criticism 
upon those specimens of Watson's " Hecatompathia " which we 
shall now offer. This was his first English work ; he was 
probably not above twenty-five years of age when it was writ- 
ten, and portions are clearly of earlier date. Some allowance 
must hence be made for the immaturity of his genius, especially 
in case of a man who had obviously thrown himself with more 
than common earnestness into the new currents of culture then 
running, who had (as we have said) more material before him 
than he could completely fuse. To this must be added (what, 
indeed, may, without discourtesy, be conjectured of many other 
" amourists," ancient and modern*), that Watson does not 

* The veracity of Dante's passion for Beatrice and Petrarch's for Laura has been 
repeatedly questioned by the sceptical and the unsentimental ; and even Shake- 
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make profession of any predominant real feeling as the source 
of his hundred " passions." The " Hecatompathia," which, 
after the manner of that ceremonial age, when even an act of 
Parliament could not be introduced without a moral preface, 
is preceded by a little group of prefaces (four by the author) 
and commendatory verse, with the candor that everywhere 
lends a charm to Watson's writing, avows its imaginary char- 
acter. My pains in suffering them, he says of his " love-pas- 
sions," though hut supposed. And again in the Elegiac address 

to his book : — 

Si qua tui nimium Domini miseretur amantis, 

Sic crepita foliis, ut gemnisse putet. 
Tetrica si qua tamen blandos damnaverit ignes, 

Die tu, meniito me tepuiase foco. 

With the introduction of our own, now let the author himself 
speak in the prefatory " Quatorzain unto this his book of Love 
Passions" : — 

" My little book, go hie thee hence away, 
Whose price (God knows) will countervail no part 
Of pains I took to make thee what thou art : 
And yet I joy thy birth. But hence ! I say : — 

" Thy brothers are half hurt by thy delay : 
For thou thyself art like the deadly dart 
Which bred thy birth from out my wounded heart. 
But still observe this rule where'er thou stay. 

" In all thou mayst, tender thy father's fame ; 
' Bad is the bird that 'fileth his own nest.' 
If thou be much misliked, they are to blame 
Say thou, that deeds well done to evil wrest. 
Or else confess a Toy to be thy name : 
' This trifling world a Toy beseemeth best.' " * 

speare's fervid sonnets have found commentators to give them every meaning except 
that which they naturally bear. 

* Mr. Arber, reviving an almost unique volume, has properly provided us with 
an exact textual reprint. But the old spelling and stopping are real hindrances to 
the enjoyment of poetry, which should always be allowed to penetrate our minds 
with the very least external friction possible. We therefore, — quoting for the gen- 
eral reader, not editing a lost classic in a " monumental " form, — with equal pro- 
priety (we think), give to Watson's text the appearance which, were he now repub- 
lishing his book, it may be presumed he would himself give it. 

Let us here add, for the benefit of those who may care to possess the hook, that 
although Mr. Arber (whom may the gods reward, for man assuredly never will) 
offers it for sixteen pence, yet the large-paper issue (four shilUngs) is the one which 
the wise will elect. 
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" Thy brothers " may allude to other writings by Watson, 
waiting publication ; or to similar poetry, then in the field. 

This poem is the only true sonnet in the volume. The 
" hundred passions " follow, including, however, one extra 
poem (twenty lines in Latin) not numbered in the series. 
Perhaps Watson inserted this to compensate for No. 80, which 
is a prose preface to the two following poems, pointing out their 
ingenuities: 81 being a "Pasquin Pillar," as he calls it, 
" erected in the despite of Love " ; and No. 82, a somewhat simi- 
lar device, — half acrostic and half typographical arrangement, 
— turning upon the "posy," or motto, Amare est insanire. 
Poetry is, of course, not to be thought of in these conceits, 
something similar to which may be found even in George Her- 
bert ; but they, happily, recur nowhere else in the " Hecatom- 
pathia." Nos. 6 and 66 are translations from Petrarch into the 
Latin hexameter ; and the book ends with another by way of 
epilogue. With these exceptions, the separate pieces each 
consist of three six-line stanzas printed together. We quote 
the third, which is a specimen of Watson's simpler style, with 
its little preface. 

" This passion is all framed in manner of a dialogue, wherein 
the author talketh with his own heart, being now through the 
commandment and force of love separated from his body mi- 
raculously, and against nature, to follow his mistress ; in hope, 
by long attendance upon her, to purchase in the end her loye 
and favor, and by that means to make himself all one with 
her own heart. 

" Speak, gentle heart, where is thy dwelling-place ? 
With her, whose birth the heavens themselves have blest. 
What dost thou there ? Sometimes behold her face, 
And lodge sometimes within her crystal breast : 
She cold, thou hot, how can you then agree ? 
Not nature now, but love doth govern me. 

" With her wilt thou remain, and let me die ? 
If I return, we both shall die for grief: 
If still thou stay, what good shall grow thereby ? 
I '11 move her heart to purchase thy relief. 

What if her heart be hard, and stop his ears ? 

I '11 sigh aloud, and make him soft with tears. 
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" If that prevail, wilt thou return from thence ? 
Not I alone ; her heart shall come with me. 
Then will you both live under my defence ? 
So long as life will let us both agree. 

Why then, Despair, go pack thee hence away ! 
I live in hope to have a golden day." 

This metrical system, it will be seen, escapes the hard con- 
structions or forced rhymes almost inseparable from the (Eng- 
lish) sonnet proper, when used as stanzas in sequence, as in 
Wordsworth's " Ecclesiastical " series, but at the cost of a cer- 
tain monotony. The form adopted by Shakespeare, which is 
sonnet only to the eye (consisting in reality of three four-line 
stanzas and a closing couplet), perhaps is a compromise better 
suited to our language. Watson's elegantly managed dialogue, 
which may remind some readers of similar passages in the 
Greek drama, could not, however, have been presented with 
equal ease in the true sonnet, with its graceful intricacy of 
structure. The piece which follows is a good example of his 
mythological vein, and appears to be partly founded upon a 
set of Latin elegiacs by "Forcatulus, the French Poet," of 
which Watson quotes some lines in his preface : — 

" Sweet Venus, if as now thou stand my friend, 

As once thou didst unto King Priam's son,* 

My joyful Muse shall never make an end 

Of praising thee and all that thou hast done ; 

Nor this my pen shall ever cease to write 
Of aught wherein sweet Venus takes delight. 

" My temples hedged in with myrtle boughs 

Shall set aside Apollo's laurel-tree, 

As did Anchises' son, when both his brows 

With myrtle he beset, to honor thee. 

Then will I say. The rose of flowers is best, 
And silver doves for birds excel the rest. 

" I '11 praise no star but Hesperus alone, 

Nor any hill but Erycinus mount ; 

Nor any wood but Idaly alone, 

Nor any spring but Acidalian fount, 

Nor any land but only Cyprus' shore. 

Nor gods but Love, — and what would Venus more ? " 

* Paris. 
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To the line "As did Anchises' son," Watson has appended 
as a note Virgil's 

Materna redimitus tempora mirto. 

There is no doubt too much antique allusion here, and that of 
an order with which school-boys are now familiar ; yet more 
may perhaps be urged for the style than it would at first sight 
be held to merit. For these echoes from the past, although in 
one sense the mythology to which they relate is dead, yet bring 
necessarily before our minds the thoughts and passions of those 
ancients of our race who lived and felt in ways at once like 
and unlike our own, and whose existence has a closer tie to 
us, and a more really vital influence, than " natural facts," 
however important. And Watson has handled his Venus- 
invocation, we think, with much grace and tenderness; avoid- 
ing (as he claims for himself in one of his prefaces) any mere 
sensuousness of idea, and looking at love, as indeed he does 
throughout, from a more ideal, and yet a more human, point 
of view than if he had sought for the sensational effect which 
he might have reached by the free introduction of " Venus' 
slipper." 

Our next specimen is built upon an old legend, though in a 
different way : — 

" Actaeon lost in middle of his sport 
Both shape and life, for looking but awry ; 
Diana was afraid, he would report 
What secrets he had seen in passing by. 

To tell but truth, the selfsame hurt have I 

By viewing her, for whom 1 daily die. 

" I lose my wonted shape, in that my mind 
Doth suffer wrack upon the stony rock 
Of her disdain, who, contrary to kind, 
Doth bear a breast more hard than any stock : 

And former form of limbs is changed quite 

By cares in love, and want of due delight. 

" I lose my life, in that each secret thought 
Which I conceive through wanton fond regard, 
Doth make me say, that life availeth naught 
Where service cannot have a due reward : 

I dare not name the nymph that works my smart, 
Though love hath graven her name within my heart." 
VOL. CXIV. — NO. 234. 7 
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We have here the qualities which mark Spenser's long series 
of sonnets, — facile fluency, ■with a certain thinness of feeling and 
thought ; we are sensible of the " feigned fire." The following 
" passion " is in a deeper key : — 

" I marvel, I, why poets heretofore 

Extolled Arion's harp, or Mercury's, 

Although the one did bring a fish to shore, 

And th' other as a sign adorned the skies. 

If they, with me, had heard an angel's voice, 

They would unsay themselves, and praise my choice. 

" Not Philomela now deserves the prize, 
Though sweetly she recount her cause of moan ; 
Nor Phoebus' art in musical devise, 
Although his lute and voice accord in one : 
Music herself, and all the Muses nine. 
For skill or voice their titles may resign. 

" O bitter-sweet, or honey mixed with gall ! 
My heart is hurt with overmuch delight : 
Mine ears well pleased with tunes, yet deaf with all : 
Through music's help, love hath increased his might : — 
I stop mine ears, as wise Ulysses bade. 
But all too late, now love hath made me mad." 

How fully charged is this poem with the Elizabethan atmos- 
phere ! How naturally one may read here the young enthusiast 
who first rendered the exquisite madrigals of Marenzio acces- 
sible to our speech ! * 
There is yet another picture very brightly fancied : — 

" This latter night amidst my troubled rest 
A dismal dream my fearful heart appalled. 
Whereof the sum was this : Love made a feast. 
To which all neighbor saints and gods were called. 
The cheer was more than mortal men can think. 
And mirth grew on, by taking in their drink. 

" Then Jove, amid his cups, for service done, 

'Gan thus to jest with Ganymede, his boy : 

' I fain would find for thee, my pretty son, 

A fairer wife than Paris brought to Troy.' 

'Why, sir,' quoth he, 'if Phoebus stand my friend, 
Who knows the world, this gear will soon have end.' 



* Should Mr. Arber ever reprint the volume, we trust he will mclude in it these 
madrigals, with any other scattered pieces of Watson's English verse. 
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" Tlien Jove replied that Phoebus should not choose 
But do his best to find the fairest face ; 
And she, once found, should neither will nor choose, 
But yield herself, and change her dwelling-place. 
Alas ! how much was then my heart affright, 
Which bade me wake, and watch my fair delight ! " 

The " saints " and " sir" here, with the simple plain-spoken 
phrases about the feast of the gods, belong to the first stage of 
the English Renaissance ; they have a tinge of medisevalism, like 
the Gothic details which one sees in the Anglo-Italian archi- 
tecture of that time. 

We must find space for one more specimen from the " Heca- 
tompathia," before passing on to the later and even less-known 
work. Watson has been long gone, and fortune proved a hard 
executor to him and his fame ; the reader, if the pathetic and the 
poetical have any hold over him, we trust will pardon us in 
our brief revival of his memory. 

His saltern accumulem donis. 

"XXVI. 

Here the author, as a man overtaken with some deep melancholy, com- 
pareth himself unto the Nightittgale, and conferreth his unhappy estate 
(for that by no means his Mistress will pity him) with her nightly com- 
plaints: to whose harmony all those that give attentive ear, they con- 
ceive more delight in the musical variety of her notes, than they take 
just compassion upon her distressed heaviness: — 

" When May is in his prime, and youthful spring 
Doth clothe the tre'e with leaves, and ground with flowers, 
And time of year reviveth everything. 
And lovely Nature smiles, and nothing lowers : 
Then Philomela most doth strain her breast 
With night complaints, and sits in little rest. 

" This bird's estate I may compare with mine, 
To whom fond love doth work such wrongs by day. 
That in the night my heart must needs repine, 
And storm with sighs to ease me as I may : 

Whilst others are becalmed, or lie them still, 
Or sail secure with tide and wind at will. 

" And as all those which hear this bird complain 
Conceive in all her tunes a sweet delight. 
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Without remorse, or pitying her pain : 

So she, for whom I wail both day and night, 

Doth sport herself in hearing my complaint, — 
A just reward for serving such a saint." 

Let us now turn from the book of 1582 to that of 1593. The 
poet, it will be remembered, had closed his short life in 1592. 
The " Tears of Fancy," consequently, were printed posthu- 
mously ; they have no series of prefaces or commendatory verses ; 
they came forth as orphans, and, receiving orphans' treatment, 
survive apparently in the one mutilated copy which adorns the 
library of " S. Christie-Miller, Esq., of Britwell, near Maiden- 
head." To this gentleman's disinterested kindness (we pre- 
sume) the present reprint is due. He has parted with the 
uniqueness of his property, a quality so dear to the mere col- 
lector, in favor of his countrymen ; and it is hoped that he 
will accept, from a stranger, these thanks for the liberality, 
not so universal in a selfish world as to be taken for granted, 
which has thus preferred pleasing others to reserving pleasure 
for himself. 

Next to nothing is known of Watson's life, except the few 
bare facts, mostly relating to his literary career, which we have 
already enumerated. But there is a difference in the tone and 
the treatment between the " Hecatompathia " and the " Tears of 
Fancy " (a word used then where we now should say imagina- 
tion), which leads at once to the inference that in the later 
work we have no longer the " supposed pains " of the youth, 
but the record of some " love that never found his earthly 
close." We are in presence of a vera caMsa. Beyond this conclu- 
sion (which we submit to the reader's judgment, after perusal 
of the specimens presently to be given), nothing can be in- 
ferred ; nor is it likely that time has spared us any yet undis- 
covered information. Watson's is one more life amongst the 
many which have all but passed into the abyss ; a strange loss, 
and a sad, if we realize to ourselves for one moment the vast 
freight of hopes and passions, thoughts and deeds, which every 
human life that reaches manhood must bear with it ; and this 
especially when a man possessing the poet's sympathetic nature, 
and " the many motions of his mind," is concerned. Many are 
the gains of humanity ; but the unperceived losses, are they 
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less ? Here was a life passed during a golden period of Eng- 
lish history, by one not only gifted more than the average, but 
living in friendship with some of our best and most moving 
men, and probably acquainted with more ; and these few pages 
lately recovered, and of no appeal to the general mass even of 
his countrymen, are all that is left of it. What a singular 
thought is this ! What a pathetic destiny ! And should we 
feel the pathos or the strangeness less, because what was true 
of this one is true of other uncounted millions ? 

" What is it that will last ? 
All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past." 

Whatever the true story may have been, the " Tears of 
Fancy " bear abundant evidence that the tale told cannot have 
been far from the fact. To his surviving friends the book, if it 
ever passed into circulation, must have come as a voice of sadness 
from beyond the grave. Our literature has strains of gi'eater 
intensity and color in the rendering of grief than any that can 
be found here, — many of Shakespeare's sonnets, some of Drum- 
mond's, Gray's Elegy, Byron in a few poignant stanzas, cer- 
tain lyrics by Shelley, the personal portions of "In Me- 
moriam." But we know no complete series (unless Shake- 
speare's be the exception) of a more uniform sadness. This 
would be wearisome, were not the genuineness of the writer's 
feelings always impressed so strongly upon us, — the strange, 
unmistakable, irresistible note of true passion. This note 
will never want its fit audience ; and every reader can decide at 
once for himself whether he is of it. Watson might have pre- 
fixed one of the little prefaces from his earlier book to his 
latest : " The sense contained in these sonnets will seem 
strange to such as never have acquainted themselves with Love 
and his laws." 

Or he might have written in Petrarch's exquisite manner 

some 

Ove sia chi per prova intenda amore, 
Spero trovar pietk nonche perdono. 

But our Amourist's soul was bent on one thought only, and 
the " Tears of Fancy " (as we have noticed) has none of the 
prelusive introduction and recommendation to the world com- 
mon in the Elizabethan age. 
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" Go, idle lines, unpolished, rude, and base, 
Unworthy words to blazon Beauty's glory ; 
Beauty that hath my restless heart in chase, 
Beauty the subject of my rueful story. 

• I warn thee, shun the bower of her abiding. 
Be not so bold nor hardy as to view her ; 
Lest she, enraged with thee, fall a-chiding, 
And so her anger prove thy woes' renewer. 

" Yet if she deign to rue thy dreadful smart, 
And reading laugh, and, laughing, so mislike thee ; 
Bid her desist, and look within my heart. 
Where she may see how ruthless she did strike me. 

" If she be pleased, though she reward thee not. 
What others say of me regard it not." 

This is the only preface ; and no one who is familiar with 
the literature of that age will doubt (we think) who the model 
was, whose influence, together with that of real passion, wrought 
so great a change as will be felt by comparing this sonnet with 
that, before quoted, which precedes the " Hecatompathia." 
The graceful dignity of march, the increased simplicity of style, 
even the use of double rhymes (over-familiarized to our eyes 
by three hundred subsequent years of poetry), all point to 
Watson's admirable friend. Sir Philip Sidney. We have 
already remarked that Watson, though entitled to rank above 
Spenser as an " Amourist," must, in our judgment, be held 
inferior to Sidney. In support of this opinion, and of the re- 
marks just made upon Sidney's influence over Watson, we 
quote a sonnet from the " Astrophel and Stella," and that lovely 
song on the Nightingale, in which (as in others by Sidney) we 
yet hear the far-off plaintive melody of some old Italian air : — 
" Muses, 1 oft invoked your holy aid 
With choicest flowers my speech to engarland so 
That it — despised in true but naked show — 
Might win some grace in your sweet grace arrayed. 

" And oft whole troops of saddest words I stayed, 
Striving abroad a-foraging to go. 
Until by your inspiring I might know 
How their black banner might be best displayed. 

" But now I mean no more your help to try, 
Nor other sugaring of my speech to prove, 
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But on her name incessantly to cry. 

For let me but name her whom I do love, 

So sweet sounds straight mine ear and heart do hit, 

That I will find no eloquence like it." 

To the tune ofNon credo gia chepiu infelice amante. 

" The nightingale, as soon as April bringeth 
Unto her rested sense a perfect waking. 
While late-bare earth, proud of new clothing, springeth, 
Sings out her woes, a thorn her song-book making. 

" And mournfully bewailing. 
Her throat in tunes expresseth 
What grief her breath oppresseth 
For Tereus' force on her chaste will prevailing. 

" O Philomela fair ! O take some gladness 
That here is juster cause of plainful sadness; 
Thine earth now springs ; mine fadeth : 
Thy thorn without ; my thorn my heart invadeth." 

After Watson's prefatory sonnet follows at once the rest of 
the " Tears of Fancy." The book contained but sixty sonnets, 
eight of which are lost.* It opens with a little allegory. 

Sonnet I. 

" In prime of youthful years, as then not wounded 
With Love's empoisoned dart or bitter gall, 
Nor mind nor thoughts on fickle Fancy grounded. 
But careless hunting after pleasure's ball, 

" I took delight to laugh at lovers' folly, 
Accounting beauty but a fading blossom ; 
What I esteemed profane, they deemed holy, 
'Joying the thraldom which I counted loathsome. 

" Their plaints were such, as nothing might relieve them, 
Their hearts did wellnigh break, love's pain enduring; 
Yet still I smiled to see how love did grieve them ; 
Unwise they were their sorrow's self procuring. 

" Thus, whilst they honored Cupid for a god, 
I held him as a boy not past the rod." 

* One line in the thirty-ninth sonnet appears to have been omitted ; and the last 
but one contains ^«r quatrains and the closing couplet. The rest are constructed 
like Shakespeare's, except that the arrangement of the rhymes is occasionally 
varied. 
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Sonnet II. 

" Long time I fought, and fiercely waged war 
Against the god of amorous desire, 
Who sets the senses 'mongst themselves at jar, 
The heart inflaming with his lustful fire. 

" The winged boy upon his mother's knee, 
Wantonly playing near to Paphos' shrine. 
Scorning that I should check his deity. 
Whose dreaded power tamed the gods divine, 

" From forth his quiver drew the keenest dart 
Wherewith high Jove he oftentimes had wounded. 
And fiercely aimed it at my stubborn heart ; 
But back again the idle shaft rebounded. 

" Love saw, and frowned that he was so beguiled ; 
I laughed outright, and Venus sweetly smiled." 

Venus and Love combine their stratagenas, until he triumphs 
at last, though not until after a second defeat. 

" Then, on the sudden, fast away he fled, 
He fled apace as from pursuing foe : 
Nor ever looked he back, nor turned his head, 
Until he came whereas he wrought my woe. 

" Though* casting from his back his bended bow, 
He quickly clad himself in strange disguise, 
In strange disguise that no man might him know ; 
So couched himself within my lady's eyes. 

" But in her eyes such glorious beams did shine 
That wellnigh burnt Love's party-colored wings ; 
Whilst I stood gazing on her sun-bright eyne, 
The wanton boy she in my bosom flings. 

" He built his pleasant bower in my breast : 
So I in love, and love in me doth rest." 

Thus lar there is nothing to indicate how the course of true 
love will take itself. But presently we reach the gap in the 
Britwell copy, from which two leaves seem to have been torn 
out. The eight sonnets thus lost must have told the lover's 
first consciousness of passion, (and it may be presumed) its 
rejection by his mistress, not in those forms of denial which 

* Is this used, or a misprint, for Then ? 
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love could interpret in any sense contrary to their meaning. 
Henceforth there is that atmosphere of sadness struggling with 
hope which we have noticed. The twentieth sonnet, which we 
next quote, may be compared with the third of the " Hecatom- 
pathia," " Speak, gentle heart," as a specimen of the " Amoe- 
baean " style, to which Watson appears to have been partial. 
It is a dispute between eyes and heart, which had wrought 
most sorrow: — 

" My heart accused mine eyes, and was offended, 
Vowing the cause was in mine eyes' aspiring : 
Mine eyes affirmed my heart might well amend it, 
If he at first had banished love's desiring. 

" Heart said, that love did enter at the eyes, 
And from the eyes descended to the heart : 
Eyes said, that in the heart did sparks arise 
Which kindled flame that wrought the inward smart. 

" Heart said, eyes' tears might soon have quenched that flame ; 
Eyes said, heart's sighs at first might love exile : 
So heart the eyes, and eyes the heart did blame, 
Whilst both did pine, for both the pain did feel. 

" Heart sighed and bled, eyes wept and gazed too much ; — 
Yet must I gaze, because I see none such." 

" None such other," we should say. The next is a vision, 
which reminds us more of Spenser's manner than is frequent 
in Watson : — 

" I saw the object of my pining thought 
Within a garden of sweet nature's placing: 
Wherein an arbor, artificial wrought. 
By workman's wondrous skill the garden gracing, 

" Did boast his glory, — glory far renowned, — 
For in his shady boughs my mistress slept. 
And with a garland of his bratiches crowned 
Her dainty forehead from the sun y-kept. 

" Imperious Love upon her eyelids tending, 
Playing his wanton sports at every beck, 
And into every finest limb descending, 
From eyes to lips, from lips to ivory neck. 

" And every limb supplied, and to every part 
Had free access, — but durst not touch her heart." 
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There is an exquisite suppressed warmth of tenderness about 
this ; the veil of allegory, like some fine Ionic drapery, serves 
only to reveal and emphasize the beautiful form within. Then 
follows a little series of sonnets, wherein some real scene may 
be painted, which transacted itself within the pleasure-grounds 
of one of Watson's noble friends. We quote two of these son- 
nets : the first, mainly because of the closing lines. The poet 
is by some fountain of tears, which he discovers within the 
woodland : — 

" About the well which from mine eyes did flow, 
The woful witness of heart's desolation, 
Yet tears, nor woe, nor aught could work compassion, 
Did divers trees of sundry natures grow. 

" The myrrh, sweet bleeding in the latter wound, 
Into the crystal waves her tears did pour ; 
As pitying me on whom blind love did lower ; 
Upon whose back I wrote my sorrow's ground, 

" And on her rugged rind I wrote forlorn. 
Forlorn I wrote, for sorrow me oppressed ; 
Oppressing sorrow had my heart distressed, 
And made the abject outcast of love's scorn. 

" The leaves conspiring with the wind's sweet sounding, 
With gentle murmur plained my heart's deep wounding." 

Spontaneous coincidences, both of thought and of expression, 
between poets wholly unconscious of each other's work, are far 
more common than is believed by the captious critic, the 
" Word-catcher who lives on syllables." 

Yet the coincidence here with the lines in Shakespeare's 
" Venus and Adonis " (published 1593, the same year as Wat- 
son's book) may, perhaps, not be the result of accident : — 

" Melodious discord, heavenly tune harsh-sounding. 
Ear's deep-sweet music, and heart's deep-sore wounding." 

The following sonnet concludes this little series, as the one 
which we next quote is the last word of poor Watson : — 

" Those whose kind hearts sweet Pity did attaint. 
With rueful* tears bemoaned my miseries ; 



* Ru^ul is probably used here for ruthful, — full of pity. 
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Those which had heard my never-ceasing plaint, 
Or read my woes engraven on the trees, 

" At last did win my Lady to consort them * 
Unto the fountain of my flowing anguish, 
Where she unkind and they might boldly sport them, 
Whilst I meanwhile in sorrow's lap did languish. 

" Their meaning was, that she some tears should shed 
Into the well in pity of my pining : 
She gave consent, and putting forth her head. 
Did in the well perceive her beauty shining. 

"Which seeing, she withdrew her head, pufied up with pride, 
And would not shed a tear, should I have died." 

Sonnet LX. 

" Who taught thee first to sigh Alas ! sweet heart ? 
Who taught thy tongue to marshal words of plaint ? 
Who filled thine eyes with tears of bitter smart ? 
Who gave thee grief and made thy joys so faint ? 

" Who first did paint with colors pale thy face ? 
Who first did break thy sleeps of quiet rest ? 
Who forced thee unto wanton love give place ? 
Who thralled thy thoughts in fancy so distrest ? 

" Who made thee bide both constant, firm, and sure ? 
Who made thee scorn the world, and love thy friend ? 
Who made thy mind with patience pains endure ? 
Who made thee settle steadfast to the end ? 

" Then love thy choice, though love be never gained : 
Still live in love ; despair not, though disdained." 

The answer is written against each of these twelve inquiries, 
Love ; in Sidney's phrase, 

" Only with this my song begins and endeth !" 

Then follow " finis, t. w." There is, apparently, nothing 
but this signature to connect the book with Watson, so far as 
external evidence is concerned ; but the similarity in style 
with the " Hecatompathia " seems to render the ascription 
certain. If any further proof were needed, we should find it 
in the dissimilarity ; which is precisely what would occur in 
the natural development of a genius and a temperament like 

* Consort, accompany. 
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"Watson's, as he passed from boyhood to manhood ; from the 
sweet fancies of youth, melancholy for fashion's sake, to the 
sadder yet sweeter passion of real life : " though love be never 
gained, steadfast to the end." 

We have noticed the descent of our Elizabethan lyrical love 
poetry from that of Italy and Provence ; for the other early 
school, that of Swabia, does not seem to have affected England. 
It would be a curious task (worthy of Mr. D. G. Rossetti's 
taste and knowledge) to compare the English with the Tuscan 
Amourists, or rather with the whole range of Italian sonnet 
and canzone writers from CiuUo d' Alcamo to Tasso ; for if 
our sixteenth-century movement answers in some degree to 
that of the thirteenth in Italy, it is the later Italian writers, 
from Petrarch to Tasso, whose direct influence may be traced 
in England. This comparison of course cannot be attempted 
here ; but we will note a few points in hope tliat others, more 
competent and with more leisure, may deal with the subject. 
The Italian lyrical school, from Dante to Petrarch, has more 
spontaneity than the Elizabethan ; though not so purely fresh 
as the jiEolian, it is less composite in its elements than ours. 
It is also more perfect and homogeneous in style and structure ; 
reaching in Petrarch (when at his best) an exquisiteness of 
tender simplicity which is more like perfect Greek art than 
any other post-Hellenic poetry known to us. 

Alma felice, che sovente torni 

A consolar le mie iiotti dolenti 

Cogli occhi tuoi, che Morte non ha spenti 

Ma sovra '1 mortal modo fatti adorni : 

Quanto gradisco ch' i miei tristi giorni 
A rallegrar di tua vista consent! ! 
Cosi incomincio a ritrovar present! 
Le tue bellezze a suoi usati soggiorni. 

L^ 've cantando andai di te molt' anni, 

Or, come vedi, vo di te piangendo, 

Di te piangendo no, ma de' miei danni : 

Sol un riposo trovo in molti affanni, 
Che quando torni, ti conosco, e 'ntendo 
AH' andar, alia voce, al volto, a' panui. 

Three or four of Shakespeare's sonnets may perhaps equal 
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work like this ; but the Elizabethan age has nothing else to show 
of rival perfection within the sphere of poetry before us ; neither 
Sidney, nor Watson, nor Spenser, nor the delightful writers of 
the " Helicon," nor Drummond, who is an Elizabethan born a 
little after date, and who makes Petrarch his model more 
peculiarly. On the other hand, our Amourists keep much 
more strictly within the limits of their art. They very seldom 
attempt to clothe morality or politics with the disguise of love ; 
they are more free from scholastic pedantry, whilst, at the 
same time, they profit by the advance of European civilization, 
as we observed at the beginning of this paper, and range allu- 
sively over a wider scope of human experience. Our poets 
also greatly enlarged the lyrical style, extending it beyond 
the formal though admirably devised structure of the sonnet 
(which strains our rhyming capability a little), the canzone, 
and the ballata, to a hundred charming stanza-metres, which 
in some of the interspersed songs in Shakespeare's plays reach 
a lightness and airy music, both of words and of idea, rarely, 
if ever, discoverable (at least to an English ear) in the long 
series of Italian minstrelsy. 

What place shall we give to our newly regained poet in this 
noble army ? Below Sidney, but above Spenser, and the rest 
of that day, as an Amourist, was that which we proposed at 
the outset of our notice ; Shakespeare being excepted from the 
survey. It is hoped that the specimens here given may carry 
the reader with us in this conclusion. If not, we shall yet 
venture to hope that he will not think the time wasted which 
he may have given to these reliques of Watson. Spenser, at 
least, we may claim on our side. Three years after Watson's 
death aippeared the " Colin," in which these lines are unques- 
tionably devoted to his memory ; and with them our imperfect 
tribute may best be closed : — 

" There also is (ah no ! he is not, now,) 
But since I said he is, he quite is gone, 
Amyntas quite is gone and lies full low, 
Having his Amaryllis left to moan. 
Help, O ye shepherds, help ye all in this, 
Help Amaryllis this her loss to mourn : 
Her loss is yours ; your loss Amyntas is, — 
Auiyntas, flower of shepherds' pride forlorn. 
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He, whilst lie lived, was the noblest swain 
That ever piped in an oaten qnill : 
Both did he other, which could pipe, maintain,* 
And eke himself could pipe with passing skill." 

F. T. Palgeave. 



Art. V. — 1. Old Camhridge and New. By Thomas C. Amoby. 
Reprinted from the New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register. Boston : J. R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 

2. Edward Everett'' s College Life : An Autobiographical Frag- 
ment. Old and New, July and August, 1871. 

Mb. Amobt's little work contains some curious and not imin- 
teresting details of local history, all the more welcome because 
it is not an easy matter for the historian to pursue small game 
of tjiis kind through the forests of manuscript in which it is 
their custom to hide ; and anyone who will undertake the labor, 
or happens to know the secret places of forgotten and curious 
facts, has a right to claim the historian's gratitude, even though 
the actual result of the sport is not precisely rich. Cambridge 
to the world at large is a place of limited importance, no doubt, 
and even in the eyes of Boston, her neighbor, is only a con- 
siderable suburb, which contains an University ; but the prin- 
ciple of solidarity in modern society extends even to suburbs, 
and Cambridge has some right to claim that neither Massachu- 
setts nor America would have been the better for losing Cam- 
bridge from their roll of cities. Nature has not been prodigal 
to her ; art has added but few attractions to the small number 
of those that nature conferred ; but she is, nevertheless, one of 
the largest cities in the Commonwealth, and she contains its 
only considerable school of knowledge. Her history is there- 
fore a fair subject for more than local interest. 

Nevertheless, to the great mass of persons who know Cam- 
bridge only by name, it is the College and not the town which 

* In our ignorance of Watson's life, it is doubtful whether these words refer to 
some act of liberality to another poet, or to his translations from Greek and Italian 
poetry. 



